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THE ART UNION. 



A GOTHAM LADY. 



Sept., 18 




I. 
Dainty hands and feet 

Dressed in glossy kid ; 
Curved, ripe lips, and sweet, 

Where strained honey 's hid. 
Slender form and tall, 

Features finely cut; 
Eyelashes that fall 

Over eyes of nut 
Brown; and oval face 

That a poet sees 
When he floats thro' space — 

Dreaming — where the l^ees 
Thro' the meadows race. 

Ah, my lady, ah ! 
These are what I see 

Thro' wreaths from my cigar 

That float up lazily. 



II. 
Spotless soul and heart, 

Where the warm blood runs 
Like the streams that dart 

Under tropic suns. 
Sunbeams in your hair, 

On your breast a rose ; 
Ribbons here and there 

Stirred by breeze that blows 
From the drowsy South — 

And I see two rows 
Of pearls in your mouth. 

' Round your perfect head 
Silken hair and brown 

I see coiled, instead 
Of a jeweled crown : 

And, oh, my lady, I 

Scarce breathe as I draw nigh ! 



-John Ernest McCann. 




THE LOUISVILLE EXHIBITION. 



THE Art Department of the Southern Exposition, which opened with 
a private view on August 13th, contains the finest exhibition of 
pictures exclusively by American artists that ever has been held. 
The collection contains four hundred and nineteen paintings, of a total 
catalogue valuation of a quarter of a million dollars. Of these works fifty- 
five are in water color, the remainder in oil. Of the latter, one hundred 
and fifty are from the American Art Association's Prize Fund Exhibition — 
including the four prize pictures — and the others were carefully selected 
from the studios of the artists by the Exposition's representative in New 
York. The Prize Fund Exhibition, while it was characterized as an exhi- 
bition of American pictures of the highest average merit ever exhibited, did 
not fully rep-esent American art in its entirety. The characteristic work of 
the "Paris-Americans" and that of the younger American artists at home 
was fairly exhibited, but that of the older men, who studied at home and 
made their reputations at home, was sparsely represented. This it is 
true, was the fault of the older artists, who, as a rule, were unwilling to 
enter into a competition with the younger men. In adding to the Prize 
Fund collection, therefore, to complete the number of pictures required 
for the Exposition galleries, contributions were drawn mostly from the 
older artists, so that the whole collection now represents the present status 
of American art in the most complete and perfect manner. Almost every 
artist is represented by an example of his best work, and several artists 
have here the best pictures they have ever painted. 

One of the first things to impress the visitor to the galleries is the wide 
range of subjects treated in the pictures. A few years ago the average 
American exhibition was an exhibition mainly of landscapes. The best 



pictures painted in this country, as a rule, were landscapes. There were 
comparatively few figure painters, and few of these whose work commanded 
respect. There were not many marine painters, and there were very few 
animal painters. This collection, however, shows how American art has 
expanded in its scope. Here the different classes of subjects have about 
equal prominence; and not only that, the different schools of technique are 
about equally represented. It is a collection interesting to the artist and 
art student for the various kinds of technique exhibited and the opportunity 
given for studying and comparing the works of the leading American 
artists of the time. It is of value to the amateur from an educational point 
of view. It offers exceptional opportunities to the picture buyer, and it is 
interesting even for those who only find pleasure in pictures for the stories 
they tell instead of for the art that is in them. 

The Exposition art building is a fire-proof structure, cruciform in shape, 
situated in Central Park, several hundred yards distant from the main 
Exposition building. It is well lighted in the day-time, and is brilliant with 
electric lights at night. The vestibule, the whole front of which is open, 
is devoted this year to the water color portion of the exhibition, and pre- 
sents a charmingly fresh and bright appearance. Among the artists 
represented here are Thomas Moran. Kruseman Van Ellen, Walter Sat- 
terlee, A. T. Bricher, J. C. Nicoll, C. M. Dewey. William Bliss Baker, 
Charles Harry Eaton, Frederick W. Freer, R. M. Shurtleff, M. de Forest 
Bolmer, W. H. Lippincott, Frederick S. Church, W. L. Sonntag, J. Alden 
Weir, J. Carroll Beckwith and F. Hopkinson Smith. By Mr. Moran is the 
bright colored "Cliffs of Green River"; by Mr. Satterlee, "A Rare Old 
Missal"; by Bliss Baker, a realistic autumnal study, entitled "Falling 



